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ABSTRACT 

Attempting to addkress the unique situation of 
beginning teachers and respond to increasing interest in teacher 
training, certification, support systems, and teacher empowerment, 
the Select Seminar for Beginning Teachers drew together 11 new 
teachers, 4 returning teachers, and 5 administrators from 16 school 
districts in upstate New York. This divergent group met over a 
three-month period to reflect on the first year of teaching. 
Participants identified the problems and frustrations plaguing new 
teachers, discussed vvays to support neophytes, and prepared 
recommendations to serve as guidelines for districts planning 
induction and support programs. The report lists five observations, 
including the need for (1) induction and support preparations well 
before classroom responsibilities begin; (2) collaborative program 
planning involving teachers, educator associations, and the 
community; (3) support systems containing carefully sequenced 
activities and balancing content, pedagogy, and interpersonal skills; 
(4) supportive and growth-oriented supervision and evaluation 
practices; and (5) recognition of the social and emotional needs of 
beginning teachers. Recommendations are provided concerning entering 
the profession, supporting new teachers, managing classrooms, and 
measuring beginning teachers' progress. The last section treats the 
deleterious effects of at-risk students on first-year teachers' 
well-being. Several recommended considerations are also included. 
(MLH) 
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The Greater Capital Region TEACHER CEMTER and 
the School of Education, The University at Albany, 
State University of new York, are pleased to offer 
this FSeport of the Select Seminar on the needs of 
Beginning Teachers. Tne discussions of the Select 
Seminar participants reflect the concern we feel for 
the need to promote teaching as a profession. It is 
our hope that the observations and recommenda- 
tions contained in this report will aid districts as 
they prepare to welcome new teachers and facili- 
tate the transition from novice to professional. 

Robert H. Koff, 
Dean, School of Education 
The University at Albany 
State University of Piew York 

Patrick J .Longo, 
Executive Director 
Greater Capltcil Region 
TEACHEH CEMTER 
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Freface 

njrS he Selcit Se.ninar on the Pleads of Beginning Teachers is the fourth in 

1a series of seminars designed to engage teachers and administrators 
in serious conversation abojt educational issues. The Capital Area 
School Development Association (CASDA) created a format and a forum to 
provide opportunities for such dialogues and to report the findings 

Principles guiding the CA5DA select seminars include: 

1. Participants need time to share fdeas, reflect upon experiences and to 
write. Seminars are conducted with blocks of meeting time, spaced to allow 
reflections and a final intensive two-day retreat 

2. A conducive working environment emphasizes the importance of the 
coniiersations. The seminars are conducted in a protected environment" away 
from the work site. To convey that the'e are high expectations for semmar 
results, special care is taken to provide cuiet aesthetically pleasing surround- 
ings and superior quaWq^ food and service. 

3. The seminar participants are the exf^erts. The central belief on which the 
seminar series was founded is * that consciously competent teachers and 
administrators are the best arbiters of educational practice " The select semin- 
ars are successful because of the high degree of personal and professional 
respect afforded participants. 

4. Ftolesare checked at the door Ideas at the select seminar stand on their 
own. Position, prior experience and education of participants creates no 
Inhibition. 

5. Seminars are self-governing, with organizers se. ving the group. The coor- 
dinators of the seminar provide the initial structure and on-going logistical 
supx)rt. Governance and direction of the seminar gradually transfer to the 
participants with the coordinators being directed by trie seminar group at its 
conclusion 

6. The experience is M least as Important as the product All seminar partici- 
pants agree that the process, the commu lication, is most important The 
report documents the experience and validates the effort and energy of the 
participants. 
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COnmiHTS: 



. . ^Iv reaction to this program is overwhelmingly positive! It pro- 
vided the op[>ortunit> to talk to other beginning teachers with sim- 
ilar problems ana concems. Too often beginning teachers tend to 
feel Isolated Plow we know we re not alone - and we're speaking out 
for our needs. 

. .It was a refreshing idea to get away with other administrators 
and teachers to work on a common concem. The setting was ' ideal 
with time and space to work The opportunity to interact with 
"peers' was exhilarating, hopeful, rejuvenating. Just what m> 
teacher bum out symptoms were crying out for. Thank you for the 
opportunity! 

Very stimulating and challenging experience - reinforced my 
own commitment to providing support for beginning teachers. 

. . .TJiis conference has t>een very productive and enjoyable. I m 
very excited about the possibility of helping future first year 
teachers, 

.If we can reduce some of ^he tension, stress, confusion and 
frustration of that first year for some. . .Ill be very pleased— for we all 
know that affects his/her teaching and whether they choose to stay 
in the field. 

. . ,We touched on so many issues indirectly related to the needsof 
beginning teaching, issues of education in general, as well as those 
particular to our topic. The seminar techniques are effective in 
promoting teacher empowerment by giving teachers the opportun- 
ity to develop and share their own ideas and concems and create a 
tangible product. 

. - .The entire seminar from April on, has been a source of intellec- 
tual stimulation and rejuvenation at the end of a long year The 
opportunity to cull through the problems, accomcnshments, frus- 
trations of the year in order to generate positive manges or sugges- 
tions is a valuable gift. Thank vou for that opportunity. It has given 
me renewed energy 

The concept of Intense immersion into a subject in a protected 
environment is one I found really conducivt: to work and success 

I was most impressed with the process, and I feel that the 
preliminary work led to a most productive session I worked with a 
good group— there was a lot of exchange— a lot of mutual learning 

,This experience of sharmg and communicating with other 
educators has been terrific I thoroughly enjoyed each session Meet- 
ing people that ha\e similar interests and goals can be very benefi- 
cial We talked about problems rind how to solve th :m together 
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introduction 



Tully responsible for the instruction of students from the first working day, 
the beginning teacher nerforms the same tasks as the twenty-five-year vete- 
ran Tasks are not au^ed sequentially to allow for the gradual increasfj in 
skill and knowledge, the beginner learns while performing the full comple- 
ment of teaching duties. The anxiety so induced is exacerbated by probation- 
ary status. Anxiety Is increased by the limited support teachers receive in the 
demanding eari^ months. The cellular organization of schools constrains 
the amount and type of interchange possible; beginning teachers spend 
most of their time physically apart from colleagues. ...it falls upon the begin- 
ning teacher to discern problems, consider alternative solutions, make a 
selection, and after acting, to assess the outcome, (ijortie, 1975) 

In an attempt to address the unique condition of beginning teachers and ar> a 
response to increasing interest in teacher training, cert'fication, support sys- 
tf*ms and teacher empowerment, the Capital Area School Development Associ- 
ation (CASDA) and the Greater Capital Region Teacher Center drew together 
eleven beginning teachers, four teacht rs "-etuming to the profession after sev- 
eral years of absence and five administrators to explore the needs of new 
teachers. The members of the Select Seminar for Beginning Teachers repres- 
ented sixteen rural, urban and suburban districts and encompassed elemen- 
tary, middle and high school levels. Thisdivergent group of educators met two 
evenings in Apr! and May and spent an intensive two days jr. June reflecting on 
the first year of teaching. They identified the problems and frustrations that 
plague the new teacher, discussed ways to support the neophyte and prepared 
recommendations that might serve as guidelines for districts planning induc- 
tion and support programs. 

The report that follows resulted from the dialogues and writings of the 
seminar participants. It lists five major observations concerning entry into the 
profession. Each observation is followed by comments excerpted from group 
conversations or the reflective writings of the Select Seminar members. 

The observations and comments prompted a series of recommendations; 
listed are many practical suggestions for those desiring to support the initial 
and continued professional growth of teachers. Each of the recommendations 
encourages a spirit of coll egiality which the Select Seminar views as an essen- 
tial ingredient of professionalism. 

An increasing percentage of students in a beginning teacher's classroom may 
be considered at-risk for social, emotional, academic or environmental rea- 
sons. Meetinq the diverse needs of these children may pose the greatest chal- 
lenge to the new teacher. Members of the seminar felt so strongly about their 
experiences with at-risk children that a special section of this report is devoted 
to excerpts profiling these students and commenting on what might be done to 
Increase their chances for success. 
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Observations 



Preparations for the induction and support of beginning teachers need 
to occur well in advance o/ the actual commencement of classroom 
responsibilities. 



. Beginning teachers need orientation to the school, district and 
community. 

... A coordinated, sequential plan should be in readiness. 

. . . Teachers are hired to fill positions throughout the year and 
should be oriented as carefully in December or March as in 
September. 

. . . Supports to encourage and sustain professional growth must 
extend beyond the first few months of employment. 

. . . Often new teachers are treated as a dumping ground. They are 
given the at-risk students, the btiidvior problems, the lowest ability 
groups, the most diverse groups resulting in more preparations and 
everything and anything the tenuied teachers no longer want This 
baptism by fire can only lead to loss. . . 

. . . Any new teacher hired after March in a given year is at the mercy of 
the system. Requisitions for the ensuing school year are usually 
completed by this time of year so the new teacher has no opportun- 
ity to take part in the process. 



Communication, or lack thereof, is the biggest obstacle 
facing a beginning teacher. " 



II. 

The shaping and implementation of beginning teacher induction and 
support proijrams should be a collaborative effort of administrators, 
teachers, teacher associations, and community members. 



. . . When a teacher leaves college, he leaves all his support systems 
behind. He may no longer have the resources he once had at his 
fingertips and the experts in theory may not be there. He has left the 
protected world of the teacher in training and come to the world of 
reality, where, it often seems he's on his own to sink or swim. 
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. . . Outside organizations, such as CASDA and the Teacher Center, 
offer a differing sori of professional relationship. . . they add a 
dimension of inter-school relationships and connections between 
research and de^/elopment or organizations and the school 

. . . Being a first year teacher is like being a first year anything. There 
is the excitement of a new challenge but there is also fear of ^he 
unknown. It is the responsibility of school districts, including cen- 
tral administration, building administration, the teacher-' associa- 
tion, veteran teachers and all other staff, to help the new teacher 
overcome feelings of fear and retain the feeling of excitement 

. . . The report, on the needs of beginning teachers, is not going to 
change an>thing. The ideas and suggestions must be developed 
into an effective orientation program by each school district. 

. . . Say the words teachers' union, credit union or MYSUTtomostnew 
teachers and the overwhelming response is; I don't know anything 
about them. Communication about these organizations and their 
services is not getting to new teachers and somehow this gap must 
be bridged if these new teachers are to become active members of 
their professional organization as tenured teachers in the future. 



Every effort must be made to create a collegial 
atmosphere where learning is as much the norm for 
teachers as for students, " 



IIL 

A support system for beginning teachers should contain carefully 
sequenced activities, combining traditional inservice, in class sup- 
ports, opportunities to observe colleagues and access to outside pro- 
fessional resources. Emphasis on content pedagogy and interpersonal 
skills should be balanced. Priority should be placed on those skills of 
most immediate need, with qradual introduction of more sophisticated 
methods and concepts. Adequate time for trial and incorporation 
should allowed. 



. . A new teacher needs an organized support system in order to 
survive the first year. . .make that thrive Ihe first year! 

. . . There is so much co learn, and much must oe learned early in the 
year. Helping prioritize is vital. 

. . Teaching is a skillful combination of art and researched effective 
techniques. Why should beginning teachers have to reinvent the 
wheel, discovering through a process of trial and error, or perhaps 
not at all, when we can help? 

. . . Beginning teachers may view problems as more catastrophic 
than they are. A colleague may help keep perspectives in balance. 
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. . . rrom the administrative perspective it Is important that we 
provide the opportunities fr^i 1) peer support* 2) orientation to our 
organization, both build' > and district level; 3) communication 
about curriculum, policies and teacher evaluation; and 4) continued 
professional growUi of the individual through a well designed staff 
development program. The one caution we must exercise is not 
overwhelming the l>cgi;inlng f'^acher in the firf^* year, needs assess- 
ments with beginning teachers should be made, priorities set and a 
three-year -^f development established. 

. . . Mcv, 5 work with support personnel such as aides and 

assistants ..iciiout beln3 train-^d to do so. Dealing with parent volun- 
teers requires a finesse most new teachers lack. Often the support 
personnel such as aides,assistants and parent volunteers are older 
and possibly more ^perienced. Coping with that alone is a chal- 
lenge for the new teacher. 



'7 couldn't think one week in advance and they wanted 
me to think a whole year In advancer 



Supervistoin and evaluation of beginning teachers should be supportive 
and growth oriented. Efforts should be made to emphasize skil! devel- 
opment The beginning teacher needs to become famlltar with the 
evaluator and tiie evaluative criteria prior to crf>8ervations. 



... 1 remember crying after my first observation and sharing tears 
with other new teacheis. Observations were akin to a pledge hazing. 

. . . M'>st of the evaluation information given i« very vague. 

. . . Lach school district has a formal contract and requirements for 
teacher observation and evaluation. The administrator must be 
prepared to completely inform the new teacher of these require- 
ments Ihe teacher should know what Instrument is used, pre- and 
post-observation requirements, what remains a part of the perman- 
ent record and rights of response. Beyond this, the administrator 
needs to help the teacher establish goals to work on together and 
agree on how to provide helpful feedback. 

. . . Was I being evaluated asa firstyear teacher? Would the criteria for 
evaluation remain the same or t>e different each year? 

. . . The old adage "a good beginning makes a good ending" is 
particularly true for the new teachers in a school district The build- 
ing administrator needs to establish a plan to blend the needs of the 
new teacher with the needs of the school. 



IV. 



Wiat I learned, I learned by Ulal and error. 
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V. 

cmcrthmal needs of b^rnilng teachers 
t of toducton Mds^ppoit pfograms, 

l i i^l^ ^ ]iikmtan^ of a new adult community. These 
addttla»t0^|Attgii^ recoipilxed and irttempts made to reduce 

ttielr impact 




... I remember my first year of teaching as one of great confusion, 
great joy, great frustration, great depression, and great satisfaction. 
How can so much happen In one year?. . . TEACHI 

. . . The first year teacher has so much to offer In terms of enthusi- 
asm, new Ideas— just a new face to give a building a " ^lOtin thearm" 
—we m ust, and will make their year les*^ . ^umatic so we see them at 
their best and not at their peak stat >f stress. 

... An Informal support group for sharing exF>erlences and receiving 
encouragement will benefit the new teacher. The beglnn* ig teacher 
wants to be all things to all people and to solve all problems. It 
reduces the new teacher's stress to be reminded that he Is doing his 
best and that It takes time to learn all the secrets of the trade, etc. 

. . . The position of a teacher is a very sensitive one and new teachers 
are aware of this. Eacn teacher deals with multi-faceted groupings of 
people: other teachers, administrators, the Board of Education, the 
community, the PTA, parents and, of course, their students. Each 
group has specific views, needs and opinions on how th'e task of 
education should be acromplished. 

. . . f^cognlzing this sensitivity and adjusting actions and decisions 
can be very trying for the beginning teacher. 

... I remember how thrilled I was to hear how high my salary was. I 
thought I'd be rich! I laughed at people who thought teachers 
weren't making enough. The laughter turned to tears when 1 real- 
ized the difference between gross pay and net income. 

. . . How do we deal as inexperienced teachers when we find ourselves 
in a new district joining a faculty that has grown old together and 
seen very few new teachers of any kind in years? 
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. . . The Queen seemed to guess her taoughts, for she cried, F^ter! 
Don't try to talk! Hot that Alice had any idea of doing that She felt as 
if she would never be able to talk again, she was geuing so much 
out of breath; and still the Queen cried Taster! Faster!" and 
dragged her along. Are u« nearly there?" Alice managed to pant 
out at last. 

Tiou^! How!" cried the Queen. Taster! Faster!" And they went so 
fast that at last they seemed to skim through the air, hardly touch- 
ing the ground with their feet, till suddenly Just as Alice was getting 
quite exhausted, they stopped, and she found herself sittlr^ on the 
ground breathless and giddy. 

Alice looked arofnd her In great surprise. "Why I do belleue we've 
been under this tree the whole time! Everything's Just as it was!" 



^^Many times in the year I would see 
myself as never able to get ahead, " 
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Recommendations 



ENTEmnQ THE PROFFSSiON 

Every school district should plan carefully to orient new teachers to 
the school, the district and the community. This orientation should 
occur before the students arrive in September, with staff participating 
in the orientation paid to do so. The goa! should be to orient the teacher 
logistically, financially, emotionally, and socially as well as profession- 
ally 

Even before the new teacher is hired care should be take to provide 
the best possible entry into the profession by attention to student 
assignments, scheduling, materials and physical surroundings. The 
responsibilities given beginning teachers should be cognizant of neo- 
phyte status. 



District responsibilities - prior to opening day 

□ Prepare a simple brochure listing realtors, babysitting references, places 
to eat etc. 

□ Tour the district pointing out schools, properties, neighborhoods of chil- 
dren assigned 

□ Conduct a "business fair " to acquaint the new teacher with medical and 
life insurjnce policies and explain salary schedules, payroll deductions, 
income tax information, personnel files, budget requirements 

□ 'nvi^e new teachers to a luncheon to meet administrators 

□ INotify key community members of the teacher s arrival— welcome wagon, 
churches, service organizations, professional associations 

Building responsibilities— prior to opening day 

□ Tour the building pointing out specific safety features 

□ Introauce custodial, cafeteria and secretarial staff and find out from ejch 
what they may do for the teacher and students and how to tap their 
services 

□ Set a schedule for instruction in use of office machinery and equip- 
ment 

□ Survey the classroom to determine needed furniture and materials (these 
should be readily available due to prior planning) 

□ Introduce buddy or mentor for individual help in preparing for first dp 

□ Present a calenaar of events and responsibilities f( - September and 
October and review it with the new teacher. Calendar should include 
suggestions \or preparation for events 

□ Alert teacher to health problems of students - discuss with school nurse 

Teacher association responsibilities 

□ Introduce officers and building representatives 

□ Invite to become a member 

□ Explain benefits 

□ Highlight contract issues 
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□ Explain dues - how much, payment schedule, how they are used 

□ Discuss rights and responsibilities as a member 

□ Connect new teacher with a specially selected association advisor 

□ Provide a calendar of association events 

□ Invite to become involved 

tUtUding adminiBtrmtor's rcspomibtkittes 

□ Check student assignments to assure balance of class— make the number 
of ''special needs" students as few as possible 

□ Schedule planning periods to coincide with mentor or teachers at the 
same level 

□ Provide complete sets of texts, basic supplies, adequate furniture 

□ Present the teacher with a budget and catalogs - provide petty c for 
immediate expenses 

□ Encourage custodial staff to ''stop around" and offer assistance 

□ Pay a mentor or teacher at the same lex^el to come in early and help the 
new teacher plan the first day. 



Schools ahouid plan to acquaint new teacl^ 
combine ellbite to educate chlktren. The roles of each AcniM be clari- 
fied for the neoplqfbe. An extranely important part of any supponrt 
qratmi is aclose llnk« dther ftmnally or tnfonnd^^ 
Golica^ie. Thto ccrfleague may sentt as a mentor or budc^^ 
charged idth siipporttns die beginning teadier's prcrfesdonal and per- 
sonal development Seminar participants felt that ar^ne might t>e the 
moitor <tf a new teacher, but ttiat an experienced and willing teacher of 
the same sul^ect or grade woridng in dose proximity might be ttie most 
effective. 



The building adminiairaiora should: 

□ Budget time to spend informally with the new teacher both in and outside 
the classroom 

□ Schedule regular meetings with clearly explained agendas for orienting 
the new teacher to building philosophies, policies, goals 

□ Include specialized personnel as appropriate to the above meetings 

□ Acquaint the new teacher with the intent, criteria and procedures for 
formal observation-evaluation 

11 Plan jointly with the new teacher any goals for improvement 

□ Assign a mentor or buddy to assist the new teacher and provide time 
within the school day for them to work together 

□ Encourage the new teacher to visit and observe other teachers 

□ Explain clearly the administrative role in classroom discipline 

□ Be approachable and available 
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file depmrtment or levei chmiwperaon mhouid: 

□ Assist the new teacher in locating curriculum materials 

□ Help interpret curricular requirements 

□ Link the new teacher with others in the field 

□ Facilitate peer observations 

□ Provide guidelines for planning units of instruction - what Isrealistic - time 
constraints - testing procedures, etc 

□ Act as a materials reference and/or resource 

□ interpret evaluation materials 

□ Inform the new teacher of appropriate staff development opportunities 

The metUor^ buddy ^ or m experienced cottemgue 3houid: 

□ Befriend the new teacher, either formally or informally 

□ Listen to the new teacher's Joys and frustrations 

□ Respond to questions, presenting options 

□ Introduce the new teacher to colleagues 

□ Assist m classroom management by offering alternatives 

□ Direct the new teacher to appropriate resources (people and materials) 

□ Involve the new teacher in social and professional activities 

□ interpret bulletins, agendas, etc., explaining the ja. jon, acronyms and 
new teacher's responsibilities 

D Alert the new teacher to proper times to begin preparation for special 
events 

□ Observe and coach the new teacher in the classroom 

□ Maintain a consistently non-evaluative posture 

Beginning teacherB should: 

□ Plan to meet regularly to share experiences and explore ways to solve 
problems 

□ Seek help when needed 

□ Balance the pressure of v.orK with adequate rest and recreation 

□ Support each other 




DUcipUne: 

Because the first year teacher understands that learning occurs best in an 
orderly classroom, with students respectful of each other, efforts should be 
made to: 

□ Know the school and district policies on discipline 

□ Have a definite plan of action 

□ Devise several simple, clearly stated rules (5 or 6 should suffice) 

□ Infonn s^ '/dents of the rules and the consequences. If they forget" the 
rule 

□ Enforce the rules COMSISTEiTTLY 

□ Encourage students to accept responsibility for their behavior 

□ Utilize Ixxly language — eye contact, physical presence (move to group 
disturbance, etc) 

□ Establish a method of removing severe cases to a ' safe, private" place 
for cooling off and discussion. 

Ttmching airmiegtemt 

Since the first year teacher learns to plan lessons, present material and 
measure results "on the job " it is Important to: 

□ Recognize that pedagogical skills develop slov^y 

□ Plnd time regularly to reflect on what is working and what might be 
Improved 

□ Observe other teachers 

□ Invite observation and feedback 

□ Allow time to practice and incorporate new techniques 

□ Involve a peer in setting goals 

□ Explore various teaching strategies through Inservlce offerings 

□ reel comfortable trying a new strategy and adapting and adjusting * fit 

Curricuium: 

In order to develop and present curriculum the beginning teacher needs to: 

□ Survey the scope of the curriculum 

□ rind how it ties in horizontally (at grade level) and vertically (through 
grade levels) with other curriculums 

□ Determine materials used for guidelines and resources and texts for 
implementation 

n Explore how the curriculum is developed— by v^^om? Using which 
resources? 

□ Request information on any recent updates or changes 

□ Discuss which variations are allowable— additions, deletions, reordering 

□ Seek information about goals underlying the curriculum, interdiscipli- 
nary approaches, textbook/v^rksheets or "hands on" approach 

□ Devise methods to Involve students and stress thinking skills 

□ Determine ways to make curriculum content relevant to Individual and 
group needs 

Psumi/Temcher iniermcUon: 

Recognizing that positive relationships with parents enhance a child'^ educa- 
tion, beginning teachers may wish to: 

□ ttYite a letter of introduction 

□ Request parents write to introduce their child 

□ Participate in a school open house to meet and explain curriculum and 
procedures 

□ Plan a parent 'Visitation ' day 



□ Keep parents informed 

□ Seek Input from other school personnel prior to a scheduled conference 

□ Schedule parent conferences to express concern and enlist parental sup- 
port 

□ Begin the parent conference with a positive comment about the child 

□ Cite specifics to give the parent a clear picture of the problem 

□ Encourage parents to present their views 

□ Request the parent be an equal partner in planning a course of action 

□ Respond In generalities to an unexpected parent visit or call 

□ Oet back" to the parent after reflection or investigation time 

□ Inform the principal if an interchange is negative in tone 

□ Advise the principal of an incident with a student which might prompt 
parental involvement 

□ ISeep a record of parent contacts 

□ encourage parent volunteers 

□ Make positive contacts with pare nts formally and/or in form ally as orien as 
possible 

Time management: 

6ecause professional demands are so great beginning teachers rnay 
Jncrease productivity by: 

□ Planning both daily and longer term qoals 

□ Setting aside a regular time each day for planning 

□ M;»KJri9 a list of usi^al activities 

□ Outiining tnings tc do 

□ Assigning priorities 

□ Dealing vs/ith unpleasant tasks immediately 

□ Setting deadlines and meeting them 

□ Delegating tasks when possible 

□ Handling papers only once 

□ finding time and space to "recharge" 

□ Establishing a routine 

□ Arranging physical surroundi'igs to save time 

□ Keeping a calendar with indicators of when to start advanced prepara- 
tions for scheduled events. 



MEASMUNQ PROQRESS 

A beginning teacher isoften anxious about being observed and evalu- 
ated by a supervisor or administrator. Teacher and evaiuator need to 
communicate clearly about the objective of ttie observation and the 
instrument used to measure progress. To help alleviate stress and to 
make the evaluation a positive, meaningful learning experience, the 
administrator might plan to: 



□ Meet with the new teacher to review the district's policy and forms used for 
evaluation 

□ Spend informa! time partic;oatipg in the new teacher's normal classroom 
activities prior to ot)servation 
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□ Schedule a pre<ibsen/ationconferciK:e to discuss v^lc^iaspe^ 

be the focus of the visit 

□ lYy to l)lend in ^ with classroom activities during the ot>servation 

□ ^1ake a spedal effort to schedule the po5t<>bsei^tionconferen^ 
possa>le 

□ Encourage the new teacher to choose one aspect of the observation to 
improve and schedule a fbllowiip visit Just for that aspect 

□ Work with the new teacher to establish long and short term goals 

□ Determine a method to deliver feedback 

□ Comtrine frequent short visitations to evaluate rather than one long formal 
observation 



erJc 
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SiudentS'M'Risk 



Participants in the Select Seminar on the needs of Beginning 
Teachers invariably returned in their discussions to the difficulties of 
meeting the needs of the growing number of at-risk students in the 
normal classroom situation. Without exception, teachers of studentsat 
all age levels spoke and wrote about the impact these students had on 
their classrooms, their teaching and their emotions. What follows are 
excerpts profiiing some at-risk students and reflecting the new 
teachers' personal concerns. Several recommended considerations 
are also included. 



ProfUes of Students at-risk. . . Kindergarten io iiigh School 

. . . everything Tommy did was unusual. He could not sit still for even 
the shortest time or stay on task long enough to complete an 
assignment 

. . . There isn't any support from home, no one came in for a confer- 
ence on the first report card. Her family wasn't notified atK)Ut her 
progress until March. I sent several letters home and had no 
response. 

. . . There had been a party, some alcohol, a sick friend and then a 
suicide attempt She was absent alot because of recovery time and 
psychiatric observation. 

. . . Divorced parents, mother too busy to care, a father continually 
throwing her out of the house. In and out of foster homes since the 
age of four. 

... He was explosive. He threw chairs at teachers and wrecked 
classrooms his records said. 

. . . Michael has a difficult life: separation from his natural father, a 
male "live in " who abuses both him and his mother, and hasn t had a 
good word to say to him for nine years, poverty, eviction, multiple 
step-siblings, etc. 

... In my classroom George hands in blank tests, never brings a 
notebook or pencil, doesn't participate in group activities and fre- 
quently talks atiout drugs. 

... He frequently talks about t>eing left alone until dark. 

... She would distract other students from their work by bringing up 
conflicts or making violent remarks like, "If you look at me again. 111 
tear your face off and plaster it on the wall." She u/ould always get a 
response from the other students. 

. . He is defiant with adults; rules were made for other students. Me 
has a different sense of fair. 
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. . . Mike had severe mood swings. He required constant attention 
and would do anything to get it' he'd constantly disturb lessons by 
calling out moving around the room, banging things, makiiig 
noises and talking. 

. . . Scth's mom Is In Jail for passing bad checks and a variety of drug 
charges, no father p!ays an active role In his and his two brothers' 
lives. All three boys live with their grandparents; Qrandma has 
emphysema and Is wheelchair bound, grandpa Is an alcoholic. 

... My concern began when I found a note after class. "Are you high ?" 
'Tes." 

... As the year moved forward, he didn't He reacted with looks and 
statements implying, "What? Are you kidding? /'m not doing that!" I 
still hadn't met the parents in January. 

. . . John worries me because mPrst grade he's saying, Tm going to 
drop out of school. When I turn sixteen I'm moving out " 



Considerations: 

Each at-risk student assigned to a teacher, especially in the first year: 
—Consumes a disproportionate amount of time 
—Increases classroom management problems 
—Involves the new teacher in very troubling social and family 

situations without adequate preparation 
—Poses problems a new teacher may not realize often take years 

of collaborative effort to correct 
—Creates intense emotional stress 
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Begbming Teacher Reactions to Students At-Risk 

... I went In to the bathroom and cried. I felt th.it I should have kept in 
control. I was seriously considering quitting my job. I felt that if I 
couldn't handle this unruly child, an incident m'ght happen again. .. 

. . . Susan was one of alx)ut 30-40 at-risk students. I am a first year 
teacher, three content areas to plan. .. so I let It slide. 

... As his teacher, I felt hop)eless and poweriess. 

... I became aware ofwhy she was labelled "difficult". She used size 
to intimidate, if that didn't work she used her loudest voice and then 
she resorted to strings of violent statements laced with curses. It 
was a power struggle. . . over the control of my class! 

. . . f discussed my problems with my principal. She assured me that 
it was not me and that I was d 3ing fine. I did not thin k so. I was feeling 
frustrated and angry. This student made my life miserable. I felt I 
was neglecting the other children and I strongly resented that, how 
selfish he was! Mow unfair! I T**ally did not like this child; I looked 
forward to his absences. I felt so unethical. After all, as a teacher I 
was supposed to love children. The guilt coupled with the frustration 
was overwhelming and led to many sleepless nights. 

... I get very emotionally involved because I want to do the best 
possible job. 

... I look back on this first year disillusioned and with mixed 
emotions. What happened to all thie wonderful things I learned i.. 
college? Where's all the support I had when student teaching? I 
knew the first year would be difficult but I didn't expect ail of the 
pressures of dealing with at-risk students on top of the pressures of 
being a first year teacher. So much was expected of me. . . I wan ted to 
meet those expectations. All the tears, the hard work, the worrying, 
mustamount to something. Despite the really tough times I've had I 
haue reached a few children. In the end that's what counts. That's 
what I'm holding on to. That's why I'll continue! 

Considerations: 

To work wih students at-risk bejginning teacheis need to have: 
— Unsolicited, constant support 

—Opportunities to discuss the students' problems and their own 
dealing wth the classroom "situation" created by the student 
at-risk 

—Resources for time out " (for either the troubled student or the 
new teacher) 

— Observations of the at-risk student in other classrooms 
— flexible scheduling to provide relief 

—Careful assessment of the new teacher's ability to work with 
at-risk students and adjustments of class roster if necessary 

—Reassurance that their efforts are making a difference from a 
knowledgeable colleague 
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Endnote 



The participants in the Select Seminar on the Meeds of Beginning 
Teachers feel privileged to have collaborated In the production of 
this report As proud memt>ers of the educational community, we 
appreciated the opportunity to share observations and insights, 
consider educational Issues and prepare recommendations that 
we hope will help establish a welcoming and supportive environ- 
ment for our newest colleagues. 
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